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U.S. Policy Toward 
Europe Is Debated 


Should We Help to Enforce Arms 
Convention by Joining Action 


Against Violator? 
EVENTS OF LAST WAR RECALLED 


Nation Should Shape 
and Decide on Its 
sition Now 


Policy 
Po- 


The economic crisis and the efforts 
which are being made toward recovery 
have claimed the attention of the Ameri- 
can people so completely that little thought 
has been given to the problems of interna- 
tional policy. Important issues affecting 
our foreign relations have been met during 
recent months, however, and others must 
shortly be faced. One question, so far- 
reaching in its consequences that it would 
be widely considered in normal times, re- 
lates to the degree to which America should 
cooperate with other nations in the effort 
to insure world peace. 

In particular, should our government 
promise in advance that it will take action 
against any nation which violates the Kel- 
logg Pact by making war upon another 
state? A more immediate problem is as 
to whether our government should agree 
that it will take action against any nation 
which violates such arrangements for the 
limitation of armaments as the governments 
may adopt. Should we at least agree to 
place an embargo on the shipment of all 
goods to violators of the arms pact? 


An Immediate Issue 


Opponents of such action argue force- 
fully that it would probably get us into the 
next war, if war should come, on the side of 
France and England and against Germany. 
Perhaps this is true. Germany is an am- 
bitious nation, and the Germans feel that 
they have been denied rights and _privi- 
leges which they should have. France and 
England and other victors of the last war 
wrote the treaties closing the war, includ- 
ing the provisions against the rearmament 
of Germany. These victor nations are, 
therefore, interested in maintaining the 
rights which they already have. They are 
for maintaining the status quo, while Ger- 
many is out to change certain of the con- 
ditions imposed upon her by the war win- 
ners. It seems likely, therefore, that if 
war should come, Germany will be the ag- 
gressive nation. If the American people 
wish to steer clear of the next war, they 
should probably avoid all commitments of 
the kind we have mentioned. If, on the 
other hand, they feel as they felt in 1917, 
that American interests are similar to those 
of France and England, and that our in- 
terests are injured by an aggressive, ex- 
Pansive program on the part of Germany. 
then the American people may wish to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with status quo 
nations now, and later in war, if need be. 
Certainly there is no particular sense in 
refusing to codperate with nations in time 
of peace and then jumping to their defense 
in time of war. The fact is that conditions 
similar to those which produced the World 
War appear to be developing in Europe 
today. It should help us with our pres- 
ent problems, therefore, to see what those 
Conditions were and what the war, together 
with our post-war foreign policy, did or 

(Concluded on page 6) 














BETTER DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 
—Kirby in N. Y. WoRLD-TELEGRAM 








Still an Emergency 


It is a fact that business is better than it was a year ago. Unemployment, which stood 
at the alarming figure of 16,000,000 then, has been reduced to about 11,000,000. The 
volume of business has increased; prices have advanced; the purchasing power of a 
considerable proportion of the population is greater than it was. 
gratification in this fact of business improvement. We had sunk below the danger line 
a year ago, and disaster threatened. We may, therefore, be thankful for the breathing 
spell we are enjoying. 


There is reason for 


There is no justification in present conditions, however, for easy complacency. The 
emergency has not passed. We are not out of the depression. The situation is still 
This is what has happened: With private industry still flat on its back, the 
government stepped in and used its credit to stimulate employment. 
and used that meney to relieve distress and to put people to work. 
to millions through the PWA, the CWA, the CCC. 
which were threatened with bankruptcy. 


critical. 
It borrowed money 
It gave employment 
It financed business institutions 


As a result of these operations by the government, money was placed in the hands of 
several millions of people. They are spending this money to buy the necessities of life. 
General business is feeling a new impetus. Goods such as automobiles and radios are 
being purchased. But factories and mills are not enlarging their plants. 
struction is not going forward. The so-called 


Private con- 
“capital goods industries,” the industries 
making construction and equipment supplies—the industries which depend for life upon 
expanding business enterprises—are stagnant. Many millions must remain unemployed 
The operations of the government are giving them orders 
now. What will happen if the government withdraws from the field, leaving private 
industry to stand on its own feet? 

This is no time to be overconservative. 


until these industries revive. 


It is no time to insist that our president and 
our legislators act as governments had the habit of acting when times were normal. For 
times are not normal. They call still for emergency action; for bold and resourceful 
action. Conditions are by no means hopeless. While most of the improvement ex- 
perienced since last year is artificial in that it has been stimulated by the government, 
all of it is not. Throughout the world healing influences are asserting themselves. By 
wise and thoughtful and imaginative measures we can lift ourselves to higher levels. But 
this is no time to rock the boat by captious criticisms, nor is it a time for supine con- 
servatism. 


Sharp Issue Arises 
Over Securities Act 


Business Claims Restrictions in Law 
Are Retarding the Progress 
of Recovery 


LIBERALS OPPOSED TO CHANGE 


Roosevelt Approves Some Revi- 
sion. Drift to Conserv- 
atism Seen 


Last week we discussed in THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER the developing issue as to 
how far the government should go in the 
regulation and direction of industry. We 
pointed to the fact that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has gone farther than its pred- 
ecessors on that course. We described the 
attacks which are now being made upon 
the national planning—social control pro- 
gram. We promised to fill in the details of 
this controversy as facts developed from 
time to time. The hardest fighting is done, 
of course, not over the general question 
of regulation versus laissez-faire, but over 
certain concrete issues. One of these 
issues which now claims much attention 
in Washington relates to the proposed 
amendment of the securities act. 


The Securities Act 


The securities act became a law last 
summer. There was practically no oppo- 
sition to it when it was being considered 
by Congress. Its object is to prevent the 
fleecing of the investing public by corpora- 
tions when they issue stock and by banks 
which underwrite the stock and dispose of 
it to their clients. A great deal of that 
sort of thing has been going on. Worthless 
stock and securities have been dumped 
upon a gullible public. Corporations have 
watered their stock. They have expanded 
their capital by selling stock to investors 
when their assets and legitimate profits 
have not been such as to justify the stock 
expansion. The manipulators of these deals 
have grown rich at the expense of millions 
of investors, many of them relatively poor 
and few of them in a position to judge the 
soundness of the stock issues. 

The securities act requires of each cor- 
poration issuing stock an elaborate state- 
ment of the company’s condition, and if 
any fact declared in the statement is untrue 
or if any pertinent fact is omitted; if, in 
other words, the statement is false in any 
material way, the person who purchases the 
stock can take action against any director 
of the issuing corporation or the bank 
underwriting it. An investor may buy a 
number of shares of a new issue of stock. 
The stock then may decline in value. 
Later the investor discovers that some 
statement made in the prospectus which 
accompanied the first offering of the stock 
was false. He can then require any director 
of the corporation or the bank to take the 
stock off his hands, giving him back what 
he paid for it. That, in effect, is what 
happened, for he can recover the difference 
between the price he paid and the market 
price at the time action is taken. Further- 
more, he is not required to show that he 
bought as a result of the misstatement, 
nor must he prove that it was the misstate- 
ment which caused the price of the stock 
to fall. This act constitutes a drastic 
means of compelling corporations to tell 
the whole truth when they issue stock. It 
places a very heavy penalty upon every 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 





Japanese Cherry Trees; Wrigley Unemployment Plan; National 
Lottery; Democrats Turn out for Illinois Elections; 


CCC’s Accomplishments 


HOUSANDS of visitors from all parts 

of the nation have been swarming into 
Washington during the last several weeks to 
absorb the unique beauty of the Japanese 
cherry trees which line the banks of the 
Tidal Basin. Even more interest than 
usual was manifested in the blossoms this 
year because for the first time an official 
Cherry Blossom Festival was held. Three 
days were set aside for the elaborate fes- 
tivities. 

These trees were brought from Japan 
through the interest in them expressed by 
Mrs. William Howard Taft. At about the 
time that she became the first lady of the 
land she conceived the idea of decorating 
the little artificial arm of the Potomac 
known as the Basin with a fringe of Japa- 
nese cherry trees. A prominent Japanese 
visiting this country, Dr. Jokichi Takamine, 
made arrangements for the shipment of 
3,000 trees to be planted in Potomac Park. 
This was in 1909. The first shipment of 
trees had to be destroyed because dan- 
gerous plant insects were found among 
them. They were later replaced by healthy 
specimens, and the trees which are today 
a source of pride to the nation were planted 
in 1911. Sometimes the blossoms come 
at the last of March; more often just af- 
ter the middle of April. The blossoms are 
a pinkish-white. Some misunderstanding 
may arise from the name, however, for the 
trees do not bear fruit. 


Senator Nye Attacks NRA 


“If the NRA continues under existing 
leadership and direction it will carry us to 
greater economic havoc than we have ever 
known.” This prediction was made a short 
time ago by Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, Pro- 
gressive Republican 
from Wisconsin. He 
directed the brunt of 
his attack against 
General Johnson 
without naming the 
administrator. 
“NRA,” he went on 
to say, “was expected 
to accomplish a more 
equitable distribu- 
tion of industrial 
profit as between 
capital and labor. In- 
stead its administration has been such as 
to increase the profits of capital far and 
away beyond any increase enjoyed by la- 
bor, the consumer paying the increase with- 
out the enjoyment of an increased pur- 
chasing power... . I say these things as 
one who supported and believes that the 
NRA under wise direction can accomplish 
great things for America.” Mr. Nye ex- 
pressed confidence that President Roose- 
velt will soon shape up the NRA to “di- 
vorce its leadership from big business.” 
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An Enlightened Employer 


A novel employment insurance plan was 
disclosed a few days ago by the William 
Wrigley Company, manufacturers of chew- 
ing gum. Agreements have been offered to 
employees of the company which guaran- 
tee payment of eighty per cent of their 
wages to those who may be “laid off.” 
These payments continue for a period of 
from sixteen to twenty-eight weeks, de- 
pending on length of service. The plan is 
really a form of insurance against the loss 
of jobs. The workers do not make pay- 
ments into the fund for this purpose. In- 
stead the money is taken from profits of 
the company, which would ordinarily be 
used to pay stockholders. These holders 
of stock have approved the plan. Philip 
K. Wrigley, president of the corporation, 
stated that he believed contracts with 
workers should be upheld in the same man- 
ner as contracts for raw materials, adver- 
tising, and other business needs. 


National Lottery 


Should the United States Government 
conduct a national lottery to raise money 
with which to pay its war veterans? This 
question is being discussed pro and con in 
Congress. Representative Kenney of New 
Jersey has submited a bill to Congress, de- 


signed to raise $1,000,000,000 annually to 
meet the cost of the veterans’ administra- 
tion. The bill provides that the adminis- 
trator of veterans’ affairs conduct the lot- 
tery through sales of $2 tickets at post- 
office stations. A maximum award of 
$120,000 would be paid to the purchaser 
of the winning ticket but only a small part 
of this amount in cash. The remainder 
would be paid over a course of years in the 
form of an annuity. 

The arguments for such a scheme in- 
clude the following: (1) People gamble 
anyhow, so why shouldn’t the government 
collect some of the hundreds of millions 
of dollars spent each year in this way and 
use it for the public welfare? (2) many 
foreign nations conduct lotteries to meet 
certain of their expenses, and millions of 
dollars flow annually from the United 
States to these countries for lottery tick- 
ets; the recent Irish Sweepstakes took 
away from New York City alone “more 
than $16,000,000.” 

There is bitter opposition, however, to 
such a plan, particularly from religious 
quarters. With the national government 
conducting a billion-dollar lottery, it is 
asked, how can state governments be ex- 
pected to check gambling within their 
borders? This scheme would be a stimu- 
lation to gambling of all varieties, it is 
said. Incidentally, several states, includ- 
ing New York, Massachusetts and Kansas, 
are considering lottery bills for the raising 
of money at the present time. 


Illinois Elections 


Next November, 435 members of the 
House of Representatives and one-third of 
the senators come up for reélection. Be- 
tween now and then there will be many 
state primaries at which each party will 
choose its candidates for the main election. 
For example, in Illinois a few days ago the 
Republicans chose their candidates for Con- 
gress and so did the Democrats. Then 
next November these candidates will bat- 
tle it out to decide which ones will be ac- 
tually elected to Congress. 


The Democrats were greatly encouraged 
by the Illinois primary election, because 
the Democratic voters turned out in greater 
numbers than the Republican voters. That 
has never occurred before. Democrats 
take this as an indication that the voters 
are anxious to demonstrate their enthu- 
siasm for President Roosevelt’s recovery 
program. The Republicans contend, how- 
ever, that their followers will turn out in 
full force to defeat the Democrats in the 
November elections. Although Illinois is 
ordinarily a Republican state, President 
Roosevelt won it away from Hoover in 
1932. 


Indian Capital 
Window Rock, a picturesque spot in Ari- 


zona mesaland, was recently selected by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
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and Commissioner of Indian Affairs John 
Collier for the site of the capital of the 
Navajo Indian nation. The name “Nee 
Alneeng” has been given to the capital site. 
It is Navajo for “Center of the Navajo 
world.” Here the government will con- 
struct administration buildings from which 
the Indians themselves will play a large 
part in rehabilitating their lands under the 
first large-scale project to give the early 
Americans a new and square deal. In 
their new capital the Indians will direct 
their own government without dictation 
from the white men. 


Mrs. Gifford Pinchot 


The factory and mine workers of Penn- 
sylvania have no more zealous defender 
than the wife of the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot. She goes 
among them, learns at first hand of their 
working and living conditions, and fights 
for what she considers to be their rights. 
She is not hesitant to express her views, 
which she does forcefully, clearly and with- 
out mincing words. Her frequent attacks 
upon big business interests and her like- 
wise frequent revelations of what she terms 
“abominable” working conditions in her 
state have caused her to be branded as a 
radical by many conservatives. Just re- 
cently she went before the Senate Labor 
Committee to urge the passage of the Wag- 
ner Labor Disputes bill which is designed 
to abolish company-dominated — unions. 
Right now in Pennsylvania, she told the 
committee, sweatshops, which are supposed 
to be outlawed by the NRA, are “flourish- 
ing on the same old stands,” while every- 
where the right of workers to organize is 
being denied by their employers. 


Music Stimulates Artists 


Music is an aid to artists engaged in 
painting. An experiment proving this to 
be true has been made in an art school in 
New York City. Out of ninety students 
faced with the problem of filling in a blank 
canvas, it was found that all but six did 
better work to the rhythm of rondos, ma- 
zurkas, minuets, folksongs and other mu- 
sic of a light and breezy character. 


Survey of Electric Rates 


The Federal Power Commission will 
soon begin a nation-wide investigation of 
electric rates now being charged to resi- 
dential, rural, commercial and industrial 
consumers throughout the country. The 
commission was granted the necessary au- 
thority by the Rankin-Norris resolution re- 
cently approved by Congress and signed by 
President Roosevelt. 

“This is the first measure of its kind ever 
passed in this country,” Representative 
Rankin said. “Its effect will be far-reach- 
ing. ... I predict that the publicity it will 
give and the discriminations and excessive 
rates it will reveal will result in a reduc- 
tion in the costs of lights and power to the 
ultimate consumers of this country of not 
less than $50,000,000 a year to begin with. 
It may reach many times that amount.” 


Miniature League 


The Model Assembly of the League of 
Nations recently assembled at Bucknell 
University. It was attended by 200 col- 
lege delegates, supposedly representing 
many nations. The assembly followed as 
closely as possible the Geneva procedure. 
Special committees busily prepared reports 
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which were later considered by the main 
body. 

Perhaps the most important decision was 
that pertaining to Manchuria. The special 
committee of twenty-one recommended the 
immediate evacuation of Manchuria by 
Japanese troops. Following Japanese 
evacuation, the committee would have 
Manchuria placed under Chinese sover- 
eignty. However, no Chinese troops 
would be permitted in the country. In- 
stead, a special police organization would 
be the only armed force in Manchuria. 
But how, it may be asked, can Japan be 
forced out of Manchuria against her will? 

Prizes were awarded for the most dis- 
tinguished work of groups and individuals 
attending the model assembly. The cup 
for the group best representing its nation 
was awarded to Rutger’s delegation of ten, 
which presented Poland’s views in able 
fashion. 


CCC’s First Year 


Nothing but praise is extended to the 
first year’s operations of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps (CCC) by government of- 
ficials. Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
whose department supervises all work in 
national and state parks, says that the 
CCC “has enabled the planned recreational 
program for our national park areas to be 
carried forward in an effective manner and 
results have been accomplished that would 
have taken ten years to achieve in normal 
circumstances.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, whose 
department oversees all work on national 
and state forest lands, declares that “the 
fire record for 1933 is one of the best ever 
recorded for the national forests. Damage 
was held to approximately $325,000, which 
is less than 17 per cent of the average an- 
ual fire loss during the previous five-year 
period. Other accomplishments of the 
CCC program included jobs for 600,000 
men and restoration of their morale. These 
men received $255,000,000 in wages and 
they sent nearly $60,000,000 of this amount 
home to their families. 


An Appeal to Teachers 


Teachers must organize if they are to be 
effective in building a new social order, de- 
clared Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, in speaking before an audience of edu- 
cators in New York City a few days ago. 
“Under the old era, individualism made for 
greed, selfishness, anti-social conduct and 
war and enhanced the welfare of the few 
at the expense of the many,” Dr. Lefkowitz 
said. ‘The old era built its schools around 
the competitive ideal and turned out 
hewers of wood rather than constructive, 
socially minded citizens. Hence our finan- 
cial joy ride, the stock crash and the de- 
pression. For this state of affairs teachers 
must shoulder their share of the blame.” 

In the future, he deelared, they must or- 
ganize into a militant union and work for a 
tax system “built upon the principle of 
ability to pay.” This system, he contin- 
ued, “must be developed around exclusive 
national taxes levied upon income, inherit- 
ance and luxuries. The income from these 
taxes should be allocated, in part, to the 
states, especially for the equalization of 
educational opportunity by making it pos- 
sible to keep the schools open for adults 
and children without any limitation and 
with full opportunities for education, for 
the enjoyment of increasing leisure pro- 
duced by our technological civilization.” 
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Geneva: The disarmament conference 
will meet again on May 23. The session 
is likely to be decisive, for the nations can- 
not continue postponing the issue of arms 
limitation indefinitely. If a treaty is not 
forthcoming in May, many believe that the 
delegates will be forced to end their labors 
in failure. As stated last week the pros- 
pects for success are somewhat brighter 
than they have been for many months, but 
a satisfactory solution to the problem is as 
yet far from being in sight. France and 
Great Britain are still engaged in a discus- 
sion over the kind and degree of security 
which must accompany the treaty. The 
indications are that France will demand 
stronger guaranties than the British are 
prepared to give. Pertinax, a leading 
French commentator, writing in L’Echo 
de Paris, declares that “we (the French) 
ought to be reasonably certain that on the 
day of aggression the English army will be 
next to ours.” The British have consist- 
ently shunned definite commitments of 
this kind and thus it appears that a meet- 
ing of minds in Paris and Berlin will not 
be achieved without considerable difficulty. 
Moreover, there is the question of super- 
vising the armaments treaty after it is con- 
cluded. France will doubtless insist that 
periodic inspection take place to assure 
that no nation is exceeding the limits per- 
mitted it. But will Germany accept such 
rigid control? The Hitler government was 
asked by Great Britain recently to account 
for its enlarged expenditures on its army, 
navy and air forces. Germany gave un- 
convincing excuses and claimed, according 
to Charles A. Selden, a London correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, “that there 
is nothing in the Versailles Treaty control- 
ling expenditures ... and... that, inas- 
much as there is no chance of the other 
powers agreeing upon a disarmament con- 
vention, Germany may as well begin now 
to prepare for financing her own rearma- 
ment to match the equality of status which 
already has been conceded to her in prin- 
ciple.” All this is not encouraging for the 
delegates who will meet in Geneva. 
g Of greater immediate interest in League 

circles is the report that the Soviet 
government will be invited to join the 
League of Nations at the September meet- 
ing of the Assembly. Ever since the 
League’s foundation the Soviets have re- 
fused to take part in it claiming that it 
was an organization of capitalistic coun- 
tries which had as one of its primary pur- 
poses the overthrowing of the Soviet régime. 
But recently, and especially since the rise 
of bitterly anti-communistic Hitler in Ger- 
many, the Soviet government has shown 
a much greater tendency to cooperate with 
the European nations which are opposed to 
Germany’s designs. It is now considering 
acceptance of a seat on the League Coun- 
cil, perhaps in the near future. 
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Poland: Warsaw was awaiting with 
interest last week a visit by French For- 
eign Minister Louis Barthou. France and 
Poland have had a military alliance since 
1921, but recently relations between the 
two countries have been strained by sev- 
eral events, the foremost of which was 
Poland’s signature of a ten-year nonag- 
gression pact with Germany. The general 
Suspicion prevails that Poland has given 
up her reliance on France and has come 
to terms with Germany. It is persistently 
rumored that Poland has a secret agree- 
ment with Germany by which she will not 
join France and Italy and other nations in 
opposing Nazi expansion in Central 
Europe. In return Germany will not touch 
the Polish Corridor. It is hinted that plans 
for codperation between Germany and Po- 
land go farther than this. It is said that 
Germany expects someday to take part in 


a war (possibly in conjunction with Japan) 
against Russia. If Poland should codperate 
she would, if the war were successful, be 
given the Ukraine—the part of Russia 
which adjoins her at present—and a new 
corridor would be driven through Lithu- 
ania in exchange for the present one. If 
this is true it is a matter of grave concern 
to Europe and particularly to France. 


x * * 


Germany: The Hitler government has 
given up its attempt to assert its authority 
over the protestant churches. On April 14, 
Reichsbishop Ludwig Miiller, Hitler’s ad- 
viser on religious affairs who had placed 
himself at the head of the German 
churches, abrogated the decree of last Jan- 
uary 4 under which the government ex- 
pected to establish a dictatorship over the 
protestant churches. At the same time it 
was announced that the pastors who had 
rebelled against the government’s inter- 
ference in religious affairs would not be 
penalized. 


* * * 


France: On April 16, government em- 
ployees in France staged a one-hour strike 
in protest against the salary cuts and dis- 
missals declared by the Doumergue gov- 
ernment. A few days earlier the veterans, 
who are also affected by the economy plans 
to balance the budget, stated that they 
would consent to pension cuts only on 
condition that they take effect July 1 in- 
stead of April 1 as the government wished. 
In addition they declared that unless Dou- 
mergue embarked upon a far-reaching pro- 
gram of reform before July 1, they would 
“Impose their own program of national 
renovation by means within their power to 
assure once again the safety of the nation.” 
Premier Doumergue refused to accept the 
dictation of the veterans and is understood 
to have threatened resignation. The gov- 
ernment, however, made a small conces- 
sion by having the economy decree take 
effect only on April 16. The veterans were 
still dissatisfied and their attitude, together 
with that of the employees, has added to 
the already grave tension in France. 


@ French police thought they were uncov- 

ering some sort of dangerous plot against 
the government a few days ago when they 
raided a lonely cottage near the forest of 
Fontainebleau. For four months there had 
been an aura of mystery about the little 
house, and the villagers in nearby Barbizon 
didn’t know what to make of it. Particu- 
larly the mayor, M. Roger, was disturbed. 





A barbed-wire fence surrounded the cot- 
tage; two large dogs stood guard day and 
night; the gates were always padlocked. 
No one came and went except two young 
men who spoke French badly and rode to 
Barbizon and Paris every day on motor- 
cycles, bringing mail and provisions. The 
man who occupied the house was occa- 
sionally seen walking in the garden, but 
when visitors approached he immediately 
went inside. 

Finally Mayor Roger persuaded the gen- 
darmes to arrest one of the young motor- 
cyclists and raid the house. The young 
fellow carried a pouch of mail addressed 
to “M. Sodroff.” The police found the 
master of the house seated in his study, 
with two revolvers on the table in front 
of him. They recognized the man at once. 
It was Leon Trotsky, the Russian revolu- 
tionist who has been an exile from Russia 
since Stalin came into power. He readily 
admitted his identity, showed his permit 
from the French government to live in 
Fontainebleau, and explained that all the 
secrecy was necessary because many White 
Russians of the old régime were eager to 
do away with him. Now a hunted man, he 
will probably have to leave his woodland 
retreat for another place of refuge. 


* * * 
U. S. S. R.: A few days ago the huge 


tractor plant in Stalingrad turned out its 
100,000th tractor. The event was attended 
by an enthusiastic celebration on the part 
of the workers. The Soviets lay great 
stress upon the importance of this achieve- 
ment, since tractors are regarded as among 
the most vital needs of communism. It is 
by the use of modern methods that they 
expect to convert the peasants in agricul- 
tural regions to communism and there is 
thus a great need for tractors. In 1919 
Lenin said: “If we could have 100,000 
first class tractors tomorrow and supply 
them with fuel and drivers—and you know 
very well this is only a dream—then the 
average peasant would accept commu- 
nism.” 


* * * 


Colombia: A party of fifty American 
commercial and army reserve air pilots 
left the United States for Colombia on 
April 12. The aviators have been em- 
ployed by the Colombian government at 
salaries which are said to run up to $500 
a month, to teach Colombians how to fly. 
At the same time it was said that Colom- 
bia and Peru would in all likelihood renew 
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KANG TEH STEPS OUT 


The new emperor of Manchukuo, formerly Mr. Henry Pu Yi, photographed as he left the 
palace in Hsinking recently to attend a state banquet. 


their war over Leticia in the near future. 
Leticia is an unimportant town but an 
important port to the Colombians because 
it offers an outlet to the Atlantic through 
the Amazon. For many years Peru and 
Colombia disputed over the area but finally 
in 1922 a treaty was signed by which Co- 
lombia obtained her port. Then on Sep- 
tember 1, 1932, an unofficial group of 
Peruvians seized Leticia for Peru. Co- 
lombia took action to reoccupy the region 
and warned Peru to keep her hands off. 





























—From Christian Science MONITOR 
LETICIA 


Peru retorted that the treaty had been 
violated, that she had not been compen- 
sated for Leticia, and that consequently 
she had to defend her rights. Undeclared 
warfare began on February 15, 1933. Co- 
lombia asked the League of Nations to 
intervene. Peru was declared the aggres- 
sor and ordered to withdraw. A compro- 
mise agreement was finally reached and a 
League commission sent to the embattled 
area to decide the dispute. But the com- 
mission—like the ill-fated Chaco commis- 
sion—has not been able to negotiate a set- 
tlement. 
: e * 


Spain: The Spanish republic marked the 
third anniversary of its existence on April 
14, but there was not much cause for cele- 
bration. The state of unrest is more pro- 
found today than it was three years ago 
and the general opinion is that Spain is on 
the road to civil war. The issue, of course, 
is conservatism vs. radicalism, the latter 
being close to communism. When the 
Spanish republic was first founded the gov- 
ernment was dominated by the Socialists. 
They proceeded to draft a program of re- 
form embracing such important changes as 
redistribution of land—taking it from large 
landholders and giving it to the peasants— 
and complete separation of church and 
state. But the conservatives, most of 
whom favored the old monarchy, were 
strong enough to block these reforms. 
They built up a tide of sentiment against 
the radicals and in the elections of last No- 
vember managed to gain power themselves. 

Since then Spain has been in the hands 
of reactionaries. The little that was ac- 
complished by the Socialists is being un- 
done and liberal Spaniards have come to 
realize that while they had a political rev- 
olution three years ago, they have not yet 
had a social and economic revolution. 
Acute poverty continues to oppress the 
peasants, dissatisfaction among the labor- 
ers is rife, and conditions in general con- 
tinue to grow worse: The effect of all this 
has been to make the Socialists more radi- 
cally minded. They say now that they 
were prevented from inaugurating their re- 
forms when they were in power and that 
in the future it may be necessary to resort 
to violence. 
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GOVERNMENT AE SPENDING 


A very serious issue has arisen as to whether or not the 
government should continue the heavy expenditures it is 
making. Not only is it charged in some quarters that such 
heavy outlays are financially inexpedient, tending to lead 
in the long run, perhaps inevitably, to inflation, but it is 
alleged by many conservatives that the tremendous gov- 
ernmental expenditures represent a part of the program 
under which the government is drifting toward Socialism. 
A larger share of the national income is being taken over 
by the government and spent by the government, leaving 
a smaller amount for private enterprise. 

It is easy to understand the apprehensions which any 
prudent citizen may well feel about the great increase of 
governmental expenditures, for if our financial system is 
to remain at all sound, the money now being borrowed 
must some day be paid back, and the constantly rising 
burden of debt tends to be a drain upon national re- 
sources. 

When we get down to cases, however, and inquire how 
the curtailments of expenses are to be made, our problem 
becomes difficult. A brief analysis of the nature of the 
expenses will bear out this point. About two billion dol- 
lars, for example, or nearly twenty per cent of all the ex- 
penses estimated for 1933-34, go as aid to financial insti- 
tutions, railroads, etc. How can these outlays be curtailed 
without leading to dangerous consequences? If the rail- 
roads are denied help from the government, many of them 
will be unable to pay their creditors. This will be very 
hard on insurance companies, and a threat to insurance 
companies is a threat to the security of millions of Ameri- 
cans. Not only the railroads but building and loan asso- 
ciations, insurance companies, federal land banks, mort- 
gage companies and other institutions are receiving aid. 
The business interests and conservatives generally would 
be the last, one would suppose, to advise a cutting down of 
this large item of expense. 

Another two billion dollars, in round numbers—another 
twenty per cent of the total expenses—go to the relief 
of agriculture. The a, icultural policy of the government 
may or may not be wise. But to withdraw the aid given 
to the farmers at this time would result in certain ugly 
consequences. For one thing, it would affect purchases 
now being made by the farmers and would, therefore, hurt 
business of all kinds. It would also lead to a political sit- 
uation which might seriously menace recovery. 

Two and a half billion dollars, or about twenty-five per 
cent of the total government budget, go for emergency 
public works and unemployment relief. It would be very 
hard, indeed, to curtail these expenses without causing 
very great distress and possible starvation. The govern- 
ment simply cannot let people starve. If it were heartless 
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SURE SHE CAN DO IT AGAIN 
—Talburt in Washington News 


enough to wish to do so, it would still not dare, for peo- 
ple will not starve peacefully. Now the figures show that 
when relief in the form of public employment is with- 
drawn, the relief rolls rise in proportion. In November, 
there were 15,142,350 persons who were receiving direct 
relief in the United States. In December, with the CWA 
in operation, the number on the rolls was 11,585,990. Now 
the CWA has been disbanded and there are from 13,000,- 
000 to 14,000,000 persons on the relief rolls. These peo- 
ple will have to be supported in one way or another by 
public money. There is no way to get around it. 

We have given figures now as to all the large items in 
the emergency expenses. These make up about seventy 
per cent of the total government budget. The other thirty 
per cent goes for the regular expenditures of the govern- 
ment, those not having to do with the present emergency, 
but with the continuing operation of the government. 
These regular expenses have been materially reduced by 
the administration and are probably cut as low as they 
could go without repudiation of the national debt. 

On the whole, the increasing governmental expenses, 
dangerous as they are, look like an inevitable incident of 
the economic crisis which has put private industry on its 
back and which has forced the government to assume obli- 
gations ordinarily borne by private enterprise. 


THE WIRT CHARGES 


For two or three weeks the people of the whole nation 
were interested and some of them were excited over spec- 
tacular charges which were made against government off- 
cials by Dr. William A. Wirt, superintendent of schools 
of Gary, Indiana. Dr. Wirt had declared that he had ob- 
tained information to the effect that influential officials 
were plotting a revolution. He implied that members of 
the so-called “Brain Trust” were guiding the government 
in the direction of Communism. 

These were sensational charges and, while most well- 
informed people believed them to be without foundation, 
they were of such character as to call for congressional in- 
vestigation. Hence a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was appointed to hear Dr. Wirt and to find out 
what his sources of information were. The proceedings of 
the investigation on the day that Dr. Wirt testified were 
carried to millions of Americans by means of the radio. 

It became apparent as soon as the witness took the stand 
that he had very little to report. He had not talked with 
any of the prominent officials against whom his charges 
were aimed. He knew nothing of their plans except what 
he read in their books and in the newspapers. He based 
his story upon a conversation which he had heard around 
a dinner table. He had attended a dinner in a Virginia 
home last fall and had talked there with a number of gov- 
ernment employees. In particular he had discussed polit- 
ical matters with a young woman who held a minor posi- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture. According to his 
own testimony he had done nearly all of the talking. But 
this young woman, according to his statement, had said 
certain things about the policies of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace and Assistant Secretary Tugwell which indi- 
cated that they thought that the government should pro- 
ceed considerably further with its so-called radical tend- 
encies. 

This young woman and others who were at the dinner 
table deny the report made by Dr. Wirt, but, even if all 
he said were true, the comments he reported are of little 
significance. The views attributed in the alleged conver- 
sation to Wallace and Tugwell do not, by any means, con- 
stitute news. These views are taken from published works 
of the two men, particularly of Dr. Tugwell, and are 
known to all those who have studied public affairs at all 
closely. 

It is really unfortunate that people pay so much atten- 
tion to wild and unfounded rumors such as those set afoot 
by Dr. Wirt. The misplaced interest devoted to reports 
of this kind indicates the extent to which the people like 
gossip and sensation. It would be far better if our citi- 
zens studied public problems and tendencies for themselves 
and if they gave ear to sound and dispassionate discussion 
of public problems rather than to inconsequential incidents 
like the Wirt hearing. 





Students and War 


Students at many eastern universities and colleges went 
“on strike” for an hour a few days ago, as a protest against 
war. Several of the demonstrations ended in skirmishes 
between the protesters and other students who did not 
agree with them. The New York Times comments on the 
action as follows: 


With mixed feelings must the news have been read of the 
college meetings last week for the purpose of pledging students 
not to serve in any war which this country might enter. There 
was a plain element of futility about it. Everybody knows 
that, if war were forced upon the United States, these young 
men would become soldiers if the government called upon them 
to do so in the name of national defense and honor. On the 
other hand, there was an unquestionably sincere and admirable 
feeling shown in protesting against war as a cruel and useless 
resort. These college boys are not cowards. They are not 
thinking of saving their own skins. What they would save 
is the civilization which might be destroyed by another world 
war. 
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THE EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 
—Brown in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNB 


The impulse and emotion displayed are in large part praise- 
worthy, but are they not misdirected? It is not sufficient to 
cry out against war. What these young men ought to do is 
to pass on from their detestation of war to hearty support of 
every international agency designed to prevent it. Further 
effective action might be taken by college students in the way 
of uniting against narrow and selfish nationalistic policies which 
tend to awaken hostility in other countries and eventually 
to lead to an open break. 


Distributing Wealth 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch is a liberal newspaper, and 
greets with enthusiasm Senator La Follette’s proposals for 
higher income and inheritance taxes. The senator’s ex- 
planation of the way in which the nation’s wealth is dis- 
tributed is interesting and simple. This is one of the most 
difficult problems of the day—how to create a more even 
distribution of wealth and income. 


Many pages have been written and many: statistical tables . 


have been prepared to describe the maldistribution of wealth 
and income in this country. Never, however, has the situation 
been described so graphically and so simply as in the radio 
address Monday night by Senator La Follette. Basing his 
economic parable on the studies of Dr. Willford I. King, 
economist of New York University, Mr. La Follette simplified 
the whole complex matter as follows: 

Assume that the total wealth of the country were reduced 
to $100, and that the population were reduced to 100 persons. 
Then, on the present basis of distribution, the result would be: 

One person would have $59. 

One person would have $9. 

Twenty-two would have $1.22 each. 

The remaining 76 would have less than 7 cents each. 

The nation’s income is, of course, in a similar state of mal- 
distribution. The result is that the concentration of wealth 
has produced a small group wherein “the expenditure of those 
incomes for the purpose of consumption became impossible,” 
so that, even in the boom year of 1929, persons with incomes 
below $3,000 a year spent 67.2 per cent of the nation’s total 
outlay for goods, services, taxes and savings. 

Mr. La Follette is no wild-eyed radical, crying for a forced 
redistribution. He favors adjustment of incomes through the 
policies of the recovery program, and adjustment of wealth 
through heavier inheritance and income taxes. 





Accident reports show that taking a bath is ten times 
as dangerous as flying in an airplane, and that’s some- 
thing for little boys to tell their mothers. 

—Indianapolis NEWS 





Unemployment is a social evil. It can be ended by 
social action. Until then, its costs should be paid by 
society. —Senator Wagner 





Things are getting back toward normal. 
has restored its pay cut. 


The Senate 
—Today. 





In all these years of waste, we have been guilty of no 
waste like the waste of youth, —Helen Cody Baker. 





Visitors to Washington this week will be pleased to find 
that the “brain trust” has laid no plots to plow under the 
famous cherry blossoms. 





The president says he intends to teach Congress some 
lessons he learned from the sharks on his fishing trip. 
The senators think that’s all right, just so he doesn’t make 
suckers out of them. 





Philip K. Wrigley has announced a new plan for his 
chewing gum factory employees. Now maybe he'll find 
time to develop a scheme for keeping gum off theater 
seats. 
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A Year of Roosevelt 


“On Our Way,” by Franklin D. Roose- 


velt. 


$2.50. 


New York: John Day Company. 


“The Roosevelt Year, A Photographic 
Record,” edited by Pare Lorentz. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S book, “On 

Our Way,” is a review of the achieve- 
ments of the Administration during its 
first year. Most of the larger problems 
with which the President has had to deal 
are explained and the action of the Admin- 
istration is justified. The collection of 
chapters, thrown together somewhat 
loosely, as compilations of this sort are 
likely to be, furnishes a fair record of the 
Administration’s activities. One finds in 
the book quite a little that tends to reveal 
the President’s general purposes, but he 
has not set forth, as he indicates in his in- 
troduction, “the fundamentals of this plan 
for national recovery.” One does not find 
here a consistent and logical exposition of 
the recovery program as a whole. 

William Allen White, a Republican edi- 
tor, who is, on the whole, very friendly to 
the President and his program, makes this 
comment in his paper, The Emporia Ga- 
zette: 


“What we have, in this book, is a collection 
of Presidential proclamations, addresses, state- 
ments, outgivings, hopes and aspirations for 
the New Deal. But what the New Deal is, 
the fundamental, social and economic philoso- 
phy of it, does not appear in the book. Only 
this does stand out in the book: The Presi- 
dent’s faith in his achievement. 

“Nevertheless, it is an important book. It 
leaves the reader a little hazy about the New 
Deal, but with rather a definite impression of 
the President, as a human being in a public 
office. It is unconscious self-portraiture carried 
by political proclamation into a high art. Here 
we find, first of all, the old-fashioned liberal, 
the spiritual descendant of the first Roosevelt, 
who obviously believes that government as an 
agency of human welfare can be used to shat- 
ter the ‘control of the old economic and social 
structure by a numerically very small but very 
powerful group of individuals so set in author- 
ity that they dominated business and banking 
and government itself.’ Except for the absence 
of rhetorical clatter and the rattle of felicitous 
invective this sentence might have been writ- 
ten by the Colonel, himself. It would not 
have been so suave, but his machine gun 
flashes would have been aimed at the same 
target. How easy it is to imagine Theodore, 
in 1912, vociferating that ‘things were going 
wrong with our civilization. We might as well 
admit it. We know at least the ideals of the 
founders of the Republic. In later years con- 
ditions had changed greatly. Perhaps we had 
not forgotten the other ideals, but at least we 
were disregarding most of them.’ And Teddy, 
himself, might have closed his book as Frank- 
lin closes with an address to the boy scouts of 
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We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





America broadcasting a national ‘call to serv- 
ice’ and sounding trumpets with the boy 
scout oath at the appendix at the end of the 
book. In all these official and semi-official 
outgivings we find the spirit of 1912. It re- 
lies upon Government as the saviour of so- 
ciety. ... 

“But exactly what it is all about, where we 
are headed, when we shall get there and what 
we shall be when we arrive, the book does 
not reveal—deponent sayeth not! 

“What it does reveal, however, is that we 
are groping across some narrow isthmus in the 
new world between the precipices of Fascism 
and Communism, feeling our way, not know- 
ing how far it is safe ahead, realizing that we 
must not turn back. The thing of which we 
may be sure at this time after reading the 
President’s book, is that we are under the 
leadership of a brave man, sure of himself, 
but not cockstre, generous, kind hearted and 
morally honest. He reveals no genius of in- 
tellectual leadership, his eye apparently does 
not penetrate the future. No seer is he; only 
‘a gentleman unafraid,’ leading a people out 
of the wilderness of the past, parting the 
waters of the present into a new, strange 
promised land, of which he knows as little as 
we do. He is certain that we are ‘On Our 
Way.’ ” 


“The Roosevelt Year” is a story in pic- 
tures of the period from January, 1933, to 
March, 1934. Brought together in this 
book are pictures representing the events 
of that period—such pictures as one may 
have seen week by week in the Sunday 
newspapers. Not the political story alone 
but the record of social and economic and 
national movements is given consideration. 
The book constitutes an illustrated record 
of the things people have read and talked 
about during the year. This volume will 
furnish an excellent accompaniment to any 
history of this eventful period. 


Middle West 


“Fireweed,” by Mildred Walker. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


N OVELS by Phil Stong, who wrote 

“State Fair,” indicate that life in the 
Middle West, or at least in Iowa, may be 
placid and comfortable. There is no men- 
tion in his books of farmers’ strikes and 
the forcible prevention of mortgage and 
tax sales. His farmers seem to get enough 
money for their goods to live contentedly 
and keep their farms. Mildred Walker has 
written a novel of life in the lumber coun- 
try of upper Michigan which conveys al- 
most the same mood. Celie Henderson, 
the principal character, does collide with 
modern life and hardship, however. She 
and her Joe Linsen represent the genera- 
tion which is gradually replacing the elders. 
the pioneer people. Celie had large ambi- 
tions for a while. She wanted to go toa 





big town, have a 
fine time, and 
marry a_ well-to- 
do young man. 
She was not con- 
tent to go on in 
the day-to-day 
routine of her 
parents and simi- 
lar families in the 
community. What 
hope was there 
for a younger gen- 
eration, if it was 
to remain buried 
in the woods coun- 
try, repeating the 
words and worries 
of the old? Her 
dreams were shat- 
tered finally, but 
Celie survived and 
found refuge in 
her marriage in 
a simple home 
life. She found 
new values in a 
quiet, ordinary ex- 
istence which she 
had never glimpsed before. Perhaps Mr. 
Stong and Miss Walker are right about the 
Middle West. Anyway, “Fireweed” is 
pleasant enough and will introduce no 
thorny complications to worry the reader. 
This novel—the first from the pen of Miss 
Walker—won the Avery Hopwood prize 
awarded at the University of Michigan. 


Mexican Oil 


“Black River,” by Carleton 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2.50. 


Beals. 


HE author of “Black River” is best 

known for his non-fiction accounts of 
conditions in Cuba and Mexico. Because 
he is first of all an expository writer, 
he appears much less suited to the novel 
form and style. His book is essentially 
a story of oil imperialism in modern 
Mexico, and is probably backed by an 
abundance of facts with which Mr. Beals 
is familiar. It is this factual account 
which makes the book readable, rather 
than the rather melodramatic interplay of 
characters who seem much more typical 
than individual. Mexico shines through 
though, in rough and impressive beauty. 
And we learn something of the way in 
which a great natural resource is exploited, 
along with many of the people who might 
otherwise own it. 


The Steel Industry 


“Labor and Steel,” by 
Davis. New York: 
Publishers. $2. 
HERE have been plenty of studies of 
the steel industry from the viewpoint 
of owners, managers and_ stockholders. 


Horace B. 
International 





THE CWA WAS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT RELIEF MEASURES PLACED IN EFFECT 
DURING ROOSEVELT’S FIRST YEAR, 
The illustrations on this page are from “The Roosevelt Year, A Photographic Record.” 





AS NORMAN DAVIS VISITED PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ABOARD 
THE AMBERJACK II LAST SUMMER 


This is a complete survey of steel as it 
affects the workers. It tells who the steel 
workers are, describes their living stand- 
ards and the difficult conditions under 
which they work. The financial structure 
of the companies is examined. Finally Mr. 
Davis presents a thorough history of un- 
ion organization and progress in the indus- 
try. Careful research, illuminating facts 
and figures, and a sympathetic exposition 
of the workingman’s opinions characterize 
this valuable book. It will be of use to 
any student of American industry. 
te of 

Louis Adamic, who journeyed to his 
home country, Jugoslavia, on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship two years ago, and found 
it so delightful that he wrote a book about 
it, “The Native’s Return,” will start soon 
on a two-year tour of America. He and 
his wife want to learn as much about Amer- 
ica as about Jugoslavia. Mr. Adamic’s 
knowledge of the United States seems to 
have been well demonstrated, however, by 
two earlier books. One is autobiographical, 
and is one of the finest books in recent 
years on the subject of an immigrant youth 
in America. It is called “Laughing in the 
Jungle.” The other volume is entitled 
“Dynamite,” and is a valuable history of 
labor organization and labor racketeering. 
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There is good news in store for those 
who enjoyed “Mutiny on the Bounty” and 
“Men Against the Sea.” For James Nor- 
man Hall and Charles Nordhoff, who wrote 
these thrilling sea adventures about the 
Bounty, are writing a third book, “Pit- 
cairn’s Island.” This volume will round 
out the trilogy. The stories are based on 
fact, and Nordhoff and Hall have made 
extensive researches to prepare them. 


et % 


“The New Dealers,” the anonymous 
book about the Roosevelt administration 
published by Simon and Schuster, has had 
a wide sale in its first weeks of publica- 
tion. Exclusive of the copies distributed 
through the Literary Guild, sales have 
passed the 10,000 mark and a new edition 
of 5,000 copies has just been printed. 
Readers and reviewers are still trying to 
guess the author’s name. Judging from 
the variety of writing styles and points of 
view in its various chapters, the book 
must have been written by several Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondents. At least 
that is the general opinion of must shrewd 
observers. 


 % 


The author of “Black River,” reviewed 
on this page, continues his active study of 
Latin and South America. Just now Mr. 
Beals is in Peru, on his way northward 
from the old capital of the Inca tribes, the 
city of Cuzco. From there he will travel 
on horseback up the Montaro River 
through the Andes to Ayacucho. This is 
a little known portion of Peru. 
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APRIL 1917 


President Wilson making his historic address to Congress asking it to declare war 
against Germany. 
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did not do to correct them; in other words, 
it will enable us to undertake the study of 
this problem more in perspective. 

It will be remembered that before and 
during the war, Germany was an undemo- 
cratic nation. It was also a militaristic 
nation. The Germans under the rule of 
the kaiser rattled their swords and sought 
by force to expand their territory and 
spread their power. When Germany went 
to war with England and France and Bel- 
gium—nations which were more demo- 
cratic than she and which seemed more 
peaceful—many people in the United 
States thought that we should go to the 
aid of these democratic nations. They 
were afraid that a victory of undemocratic 
and militaristic Germany would be a blow 
to democracy everywhere. They thought 
that it would make America less safe. 
Probably most people did not figure out 
very clearly just how a victory of Ger- 
many would hurt us, but there was a very 
general feeling that it would render us less 
secure. Hence the cry that we entered 
the war “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” 


An Aggressive Germany 

But it turns out that though we won the 
war, or helped win it, we did not remove 
the danger which we thought confronted 
us. We went to war largely because we 
feared an undemocratic, militaristic Ger- 
many. But now, sixteen years after the 
close of the war, Germany is back where 
she was before the war began. She is 
even more undemocratic and more mili- 
taristic. The Germans are showing signs 
of a desire to extend their frontiers again 
and to spread their power by force. Ev- 
eryone concedes that there is grave danger 
of another war in Europe—a war in which 
Germany may be pitted against the same 
nations she fought before. The issues are 
likely to be much the same. If this 
threatened war should come in Europe, 
would the people of America feel that 
their interests would require them to throw 
their weight into the scales in favor of 
Germany’s opponents? This is a very seri- 
ous and a highly debatable question of 
American foreign policy. The American 
people should be thinking of it now while 
they can think calmly, for when the war 
clouds begin to gather, passions are 
aroused, and calm and deliberate thinking 
becomes almost impossible. 


Is America Affected? 


There are really two parts to this ques- 
tion. There are two decisions to make. 
In the first place, we must decide whether 
America is affected, or at least very much 
affected, by the course Germany is taking. 


A second and entirely separate question is 
this: Can we help the situation by going 
to war? Can we check German militarism 
by fighting the Germans? Can we best 
preserve democracy in that way or by re- 
maining at peace? The first of these ques- 
tions has been forcefully answered during 
the last few days. In an address in New 
York, Dr. Charles A. Beard, after describ- 
ing the debasing of liberty and the exalt- 
ing of power in Germany, declared: 


It may be said that these things are done in 
Europe and do not concern us in the United 
States. This is the most dangerous delusion of 
our time. In exalting brute force, the founders 
of the new tyranny make militaristic organi- 
zation of every phase of life—even war as its 
climax—the supreme end of life. Although 
Hitler now speaks gently as the dove on oc- 
casion, Hitlerism is sheer militarism now and 
later war. The whole philosophy of the Ger- 
man government is summed up in the follow- 
ing passage from the tyrant that presides over 
it. Hitler says on page 715 of Mein Kampf 
in words expurgated from the English: 
“Everything, from the baby’s first storybook 
to the last newspaper, theatre, cinema .. . 
will be put to this end . . . until the brain of 
the tiniest child is penetrated by the glowing 
prayer: Almighty God, bless our weapons 
again . .. bless our battle! 

This is the supreme fixed idea of the German 
government, and only imbeciles will be de- 
ceived by professions of peace. When this 
bloodlust has let loose the next war in Europe, 
then the fragile structure of international rela- 
tions will be broken and the United States 
will stand in mortal peril of being drawn into 
another universal conflagration. Even consid- 
ered from the standpoint of sheer domestic 
policy, Hitlerism is a menace to the peace and 
security of America. 


A series of articles running in the mag- 
azine Today, furnish extended evidence of 
the activities of the followers of Hitler in 
the United States. It appears that organi- 
zations are being formed here to combat 
democracy and to further the same princi- 
ples of government and of society which 
are promoted by the Nazis in Germany. 
It seems reasonable therefore, to answer 
the first of our questions by saying that 
the people of this country are affected, and 
affected adversely, by the development of 
what may be termed Hitlerism in Germany. 


The War Failure 


The answer to the second question is 
more difficult. If Germany goes to war 
with the more democratic nations of 
Europe, could we further our interests by 
joining Germany’s opponents? If we did 
so, and, acting with these other nations, 
won a victory over Germany, would the 
defeat of the Germans put an end to their 
militarism and imperialism? Would it 
make them more democratic and more 
peace-loving, and hence less a danger to 
the other people of the world? 
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Trouble is brewing on world horizons again. 


Will the United States be involved? An anti- 


war demonstration in New York on the anniversary of our entry into the conflict. 


oreign Policy 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


The experience of the last war is not 
reassuring on that point. The allied na- 
tions and the United States did defeat the 
Germans. At the close of the war, Ger- 
many was helpless. The allied nations 
wrote their own terms of peace. They were 
able to do whatever they saw fit. And the 
Germans did appear for a while to be chas- 
tened by defeat. They turned the kaiser 
out. By revolution, they established de- 
mocracy and gave it a trial. They seemed 
inclined to follow the paths of peace. 
Then, after a few years of trial, they gave 
up democracy and established an autocratic 
dictatorship. They worshiped the god of 
war more devotedly than they had done 
under the kaiser. They held the same 
dreams of expansion and of imperial power. 
Again they were a threat to their neigh- 
bors. If the war was fought to put an end 
to that German militarism which was be- 
lieved to be a danger to democracy—if the 
war was fought for that purpose—then it 
apparently failed to accomplish its objec- 
tives. 


Why Cause Was Lost 


If the nations which united to defeat 
Germany had remained united after the 
war was over, the fruits of victory might 
not have been lost. After the war had 
ended, the Germans repudiated their kaiser, 
established a republic, and proclaimed 
ideals of peace. This experiment in Ger- 
man democracy might have become per- 
manent and successful if it had been en- 
couraged by the nations which had won 
the war. But it was not. These nations 
imposed upon the new German democracy 
a harsh peace. They called upon the Ger- 
mans to pay reparations which, as every- 
one now knows, could not possibly be paid. 
Other severe penalties, which we have not 
time here to consider, were placed upon 
the new German government. The French, 
held back by the British and sometimes 
sustained by them, acted toward the new 
German government in a hard and relent- 
less fashion. 

The United States stood aside and did 
not try to exert an influence on the course 
of affairs in Europe. We had just fought 
a war in order to correct what we con- 
sidered to be a dangerous situation in 
Europe. And yet, when the war was over, 
we said that we had no interest in the 
political conditions which prevailed in 
Europe. We stood aloof while the allies 
and the Germans wrangled over what all 
the German people considered unfair peace 
terms. Finally, the Germans turned on their 
own government because it was unable to 
get better terms from the allies—because 
it was unable to save the wounded German 


pride. At least that is a large part of the 
explanation for the overthrow of the re- 
public and the substitution for it of Hit- 
ler’s dictatorship. 

Here is a fact of first importance for 
Americans to consider: We fought a war 
because we thought we were vitally af- 
fected by the way things were developing 
in Europe. Then we adopted a policy in 
peace time which was inconsistent with 
our war aims. We declared that we had 
nothing to do with conditions in Europe. 
Largely as a result of the fact that America 
did not have a consistent foreign policy, 
which was the same in war time and in 
peace time, America and the rest of the 
world lost whatever advantages they might 
have had as a result of winning the war 
against Germany. We Americans should 
now decide whether or not we are so vitally 
affected by conditions prevailing in Europe 
(by which we mean the menace of an ex- 
panding undemocratic, militaristic Ger- 
many) that we should take an active part 
in controlling the course of affairs on that 
continent. 

If we decide that we are thus vitally 
affected, if we decide that in case Germany 
should go to war against the more demo- 
cratic nations of Europe we would have 
to take a part, then we should surely join 
with those other nations now and present a 
united front. If it should be known to the 
world, including the Germans, that the 
United States stands with the other na- 
tions in peace-time diplomacy as well as 
in war, a war might be averted, for Ger- 
many would probably nct wish to make 
war upon all the democratic nations to- 
gether. If, on the other hand, we decide 
now that we are not enough interested in 
European developments to take a part in 
determining their course, as the nations sit 
around the peace-time council tables, then 
we should refrain from going into the war, 
if war should come, in spite of the un- 
pleasant restrictions which the warring na- 
tions might impose upon our trade. We 
should learn by the bitter experience of 
the last war that national objectives can- 
not be obtained by military efforts alone, 
but only by the adoption of a consistent 
and continuing foreign policy which shall 
pursue the same ends in war and in peace. 

Failure to adopt a continuous foreign 
policy will probably lead to war in the 
long run; a war the objectives of which 
are not clearly defined in our own minds; 
a war which cannot be expected to fur- 
ther the interests of our people. ‘The 
adoption of a consistent policy, especially 
a policy avoiding war in spite of annoy- 
ances, will require courage, but it may 
save us from economic chaos. 
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Amend the Securities Act? 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


director of the corporation if they do not. 
It substitutes for the traditional principle, 
“Let the buyer beware,” the principle, 
“Let the seller beware.” It undertakes to 
correct a major abuse of American busi- 
ness. 


Argument Against Act 


But is the remedy too drastic? Nearly 
all the big business interests and conserva- 
tives generally say that it is. They say 
that it is possible for a mistake to be made 
in a statement put out by a company in 
issuing stock and that even after directors 
make reasonable efforts to avoid false 
statements such may occur. The penalty, 
it is asserted, is so heavy that directors 
of corporations will not undertake to issue 
stock or to sell bonds to the public. They 
will not take the risk. Yet it is only by 
selling stock or bonds that they get money 
from the investing public with which to 
enlarge their enterprises, purchase new 
equipment, and expand their business. The 
result is, say the conservatives, that the 
corporations are not borrowing money. 
They are not enlarging their capital. They 
are refraining from expansion. If, how- 
ever, the securities act were amended, they 
would borrow the money, they would ob- 
tain funds from the investing public. They 
would enlarge their equipment, purchase 
supplies, and thus set the capital goods in- 
dustries to work, creating more employ- 
ment and leading us out of the depression. 

The conservatives declare that this issue 
is involved in the general question of gov- 
ernment participation in business because 
the action of the government in passing 
the securities law paralyzed private in- 
dustry, prevented it from making use of 
the surplus funds of private investors and 
rendered industries supplying capital goods 
stagnant. In order, then, to give relief to 
the unemployed and to take up the slack 
produced through the inaction of private 
industry, the government has had to step 
in. It has had to create the employment 
which private business was not creating 
since private plants were not expanding. 
The government has been required, through 
the Public Works Administration, to go 
into the construction business so as to 
create a demand for equipment goods and 
so as to give millions work. We are wit- 
nessing, then, so it is said, a drying up of 
private initiative and an increase of gov- 
ernmental activity. 


The Big Issue 


If all this is true, the indictment is 
serious. But is it the truth or is it merely 
a campaign by business interests which are 
opposing reasonable regulation? The an- 
swer to this question is not an easy one. 
Certain of the arguments made by the 
opponents of the securities act appear not 
to be dependable. For example, they 
point to the fact that private corporations 
have not been issuing new stock and 
have not been borrowing money during 
the last year and they jump to the con- 
clusion that the reason for their failure to 
do so is the securities act. They are able 
to show that during the 1920’s about $4,- 
000,000,000 a year was taken up by cor- 
porations and the general investing public 
and used in business expansion, and that 
during 1933 only $160,000,000 was so used. 
But is that due to the restrictions imposed 
by the securities act or to the fact of de- 
pression which rendered business expan- 
sion unsafe and perhaps unprofitable? It 
should be noted that the railway companies 
are not affected by the securities act and 
yet they, as well as the industrial corpora- 
tions, have failed to borrow money from 
the investing public. They have not issued 
new stock or bonds. For such expansion 
as they have made, they have depended 
upon government financing. “They have 
borrowed their money from the govern- 
ment, 

_ Opponents of the securities act are ask- 
ing that the penalties be made less severe. 
They are asking that before collecting 


damages a purchaser of stock be obliged 
to prove that he relied upon the mis- 
statement and they ask that he be obliged 
to show just to what extent the false state- 
ment was responsible for the fall in the 
value of the stock purchased. Friends of 
the securities act contend that individual 
stockholders would usually be unable to 
establish their case in the courts if such 
proof were required. It is argued that it 
is only by placing drastic penalties upon 
misstatements of facts that corporations 
can really be prevented from resorting to 
those practices such as the act undertakes 
to prohibit. 


A Difficult Problem 


Is the securities act, then, a misdirected 
effort at reform which is throttling legiti- 
mate business, throwing the government 
unnecessarily into competition with private 
industry and blocking normal recovery? 
Is it, on the other hand, an air-tight and 
effective bar to corporation abuses which 
cry to heaven for correction, and is the 
fight on the securities act a matter of skill- 
ful and misleading propaganda designed to 
prevent legitimate regulation? 

It is reported that President Roosevelt 
is willing to have the securities act 
amended at this session of Congress. If 
this report is true, it appears that the 
president is making an important conces- 
sion to conservative opinion. Just how 
much the concession means will not be 
apparent until the nature of the changes in 
the law are made clear. There are other 
evidences that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is adopting a more moderate or con- 
servative tone. It is possible, therefore, 
that the issue between conservatism and 
liberalism may not be as clearly defined 
as has seemed probable. The business in- 
terests, opposing increasing regulation as 
they do, have been very uneasy, and lib- 
erals have been correspondingly pleased. 
They have seen the adoption by the ad- 
ministration of many measures looking 
toward strict regulation, control and direc- 
tion of business by the government. Some 
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of these liberals are now becoming dis- 
couraged, however, at the slowing down 
of the progressive pace which has been 
followed by the administration. The New 
Republic, which is a liberal or progressive 
organ, thinks that the president is drifting 
in the direction of conservatism. It pre- 
sents the following argument to sustain 
that view: 
Liberals Disappointed 


A listing of the issues on which he has given 
way supplies evidence of the manner in which 
he has gradually been pushed toward the con- 
servative position. He began by failing to de- 
mand legislation for drastic reorganization of 
the banking system immediately after the crisis 
of a year ago; nothing more is heard now of 
fundamental banking legislation. Neither in 
the last session of Congress nor in this has he 
backed any thoroughgoing revision of the 
taxes on incomes and corporate profits; he 
has tried to stop some of the leaks in part, 
but a complete program of tax revision is still 
postponed. Without a struggle he allowed the 
Senate to defeat the St. Lawrence waterway; 
whatever may be thought of the project, he 
was driven from his former vigorous support 
of it by a powerful lobby consisting chiefly of 
railroad and utility interests. Frightened by 
the propaganda consequent upon cancellation 
of the air-mail contracts, he is about to give 
the subsidies back to private companies. After 
expressing, directly or indirectly, much con- 
cern over the injury to consumers by price- 
raising provisions in the NRA codes, and after 
hearings in Washington that brought forth 
damning evidence on this score, he has done 
nothing at all to impose any real control over 
organized business in the interest of the con- 
sumers. 

Having backed the National Labor Board 
in its somewhat belated and ineffectual at- 
tempts to outlaw company unions, and having 
given tacit support to the original Wagner In- 
dustrial Disputes Bill, he negotiated a compro- 
mise with the automobile makers giving com- 
pany unions—regardless of the degree of em- 
ployer control—an equal status with genuine 
unions. He has yielded to the Wall Street out- 
cries by assenting to modification of the se- 
curities act, and the chances are that the bill 
to control the Stock Exchange will be so 
emasculated before passage as to be of little 
effect. The so-called Tugwell Bill introduced 
by Senator Copeland to strengthen the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act has been so altered in 
committee as a result of objections by pro- 
testing interests that it is hardly better than 
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THE BUILDERS 


the existing law, and no objection has come 
from him. The chances are that the bill giv- 
ing him power to reduce tariffs on a recipro- 
cal basis will be killed by amendments in the 
Senate, fostered by protective interests, and 
the chances are that he will swallow it as 
amended. The CWA has been abandoned; 
public works are to be allowed to peter out; 
no really adequate housing program is in sight. 
These are but the larger items of his surren- 
der. 


A Middle Course 


The prevailing opinion in Washington 
among disinterested observers who are not 
primarily concerned with the outcome of 
the dispute between conservatives and 
liberals generally adopt a view which falls 
between that of The New Republic, which 
sees Roosevelt drifting definitely toward 
conservatism, and the conservatives, who 
see him going headlong toward Socialism. 
The general belief among thoughtful po- 
litical critics is that there are both liberal 
and conservative forces operating within 
the Roosevelt administration. There are 
a number of young economists whose views 
are distinctly liberal and who insist upon 
radical reforms in our economic system. 
There are, at the same time, influential 
counselors of the president who think that 
the government should work primarily for 
recovery from the present depression. 
They think that many of the reforms 
advocated by the liberals for the purpose 
of bringing about a fair distribution of 
wealth will tend to hurt business, thereby 
retarding recovery. They are, accordingly, 
asking for emphasis upon recovery meas- 
ures and a slowing down of the tendency 
toward reform measures. For some time 
the liberal wing in the administration was 
the more influential, but lately the con- 
servatives have been getting the upper 
hand. The president does not knuckle to 
either group, but makes his own decisions. 
He appears, however, to be taking the 
view, at present, that he has gone about 
as far as he can go just now in the direc- 
tion of reform of our economic and po- 
litical system without shaking the confi- 
dence of the country. 
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HE same Congress which overrode his 

veto and otherwise disregarded his 
wishes on legislation greeted President 
Roosevelt with a brass band at Washing- 
ton’s Union Station when he returned from 
his fishing trip. It was an unusual demon- 
stration. Never before have congressmen 
paraded from the Capitol to greet a chief 
executive. Most of the men who marched 
to the station were Democrats. The occa- 
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WE HAVEN'T BEEN ABLE TO CATCH MUCH 


ON JUST 


—Brown in N. Y. 


A BARE HOOK 


sion was not lacking in humorous aspects, 
and the president realized that. In a short 
speech from the observation platform of 
his train, he told the delegation that he 
understood they had enjoyed themselves 
very much in his absence. 


“A Tough Guy” 


A broad, disarming smile masked the 
meaning of his words. It was not until 
they read the speech in the newspapers 
next day that the congressional greeters 
began to understand that Mr. Roosevelt 
might be more serious than he had ap- 
peared. Among other things, he said, “I 
did have a wonderful holiday and I have 
come back with all sorts of new lessons 
which I learned from barracuda and sharks. 
I am a tough guy. So, if you will all come 
down and see me as often as you possibly 
can, I will teach you some of the stunts I 
learned.” 

To show that he really was a “tough 
guy” and that his invitation to the White 
House was not merely a gesture of off- 
hand hospitality, the president immediately 
called two conferences—one with Senate 
Democratic leaders, and one with leaders 
of the House. 

Such action was imperative. For three 
weeks Congress has been getting itself into 
more and more of a tangle. The objec- 
tives of the administration were not clear, 
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National Capital Week by Week 


A Record of the Government in Action 


and the lawmakers have been wandering 
away from the president’s leadership. 

An organized campaign against the stock 
market control bill by interested citizens 
has borne fruit. The conservative group 
in the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, led by Senator Glass, has amended 
the bill until it is hardly recognizable. 

At the same time a number of bills have 
been introduced in the House which the 
administration does not want. 
They are inflationary measures. 
Two of them are silver bills, sup- 
ported by a strong faction in both 
houses, which would produce a 
considerable amount of inflation 
through much larger purchases of 
silver than are now in order. An- 
other bill, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative McLeod of Michigan, 
and widely publicized by the 
Hearst newspapers, calls for the 
payment of millions of dollars to 
depositors in closed banks. Un- 
der the terms of the bill, the RFC 
would purchase the assets of the 
banks; the purchase price would 
go to depositors, and the RFC 
would try to dispose of the frozen 
assets over a period of years. 
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Outlines a Program 


The president let the majority 
leaders understand that he is op- 
posed to such legislation, and that 
it must be blocked. Secretary 
Morgenthau issued a_ statement 
denouncing the McLeod bill, 
which he said would cost the pub- 
lic more than a billion dollars. 
The administration feels that its monetary 
policy is well established and sound. It 
does not want new inflation schemes to 
upset the apple cart. 


Mr. Roosevelt outlined in the confer- 
ences a definite program for Congress dur- 
ing the next six weeks. If the legislators 
are to adjourn shortly after June 1, some 
of the bills now pending must be thrown 
into the discard for this session. The pres- 
ident wants three bills especially to be 
passed in a form suitable to him. 


First is the revenue bill, which is near- 
ing completion. Second is the tariff bill, 
in which the president would be given 
power to make separate tariff agreements 
with foreign countries. Third is the stock 
exchange control bill, No doubt Mr. 
Roosevelt intends to rally the liberal forces 
in the Senate to remove a few of the 
amendments made by the conservative 
committee. Otherwise his previous request 
for a bill “with teeth in it” would be nulli- 
fied. ( 

Other administration measures may be 
passed, but these are the most important. 
Whether the president will again speak to 
the people over the radio in one of his 


“fireside chats” has not been announced. 
Some of his advisers think this would be 
a good step just now, when opposition to 
the New Deal is gathering strength. 
Several days ago the Senate passed the 
Nye-Vandenberg resolution, which pro- 
vides for a searching investigation of the 
manufacture of munitions and other war 
materials. A special committee of seven 
will be appointed by Vice-President Garner 
to conduct the inquiry. The question to 
be answered is: Who makes the profits in 
munitions, and how do they operate? 


A Red Party 


Washington society had its biggest night 
of the season when the Soviet embassy 
opened its doors with a formal party. The 
huge old fifty-room house into which Am- 
bassador Troyanovsky and his staff have 
moved was originally the home of Mrs. 
Kate Pullman. Later it was purchased by 
the Russian government and housed the 
august representatives of His Majesty, the 
Czar. When Kerensky assumed control as 
premier of Russia in 1917, he sent an am- 
bassador to live in the mansion. Then 
came the Bolshevik revolution in the same 
year, and a sixteen-year period followed 
during which Soviet Russia went unrecog- 
nized by the United States and the em- 
bassy was shuttered and empty. 

When Troyanovsky first arrived at the 
capital, he planned to remodel the embassy 
on subdued and simple lines. But this 
change would have cost more 
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best way to do that. Later in the week 
Ambassador and Mrs. Troyanovsky were 
guests of the national convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
an organization which for years fought 
Russian recognition. 

Newton D. Baker, who was secretary of 
war during the Wilson administration, has 
been named chairman of a special commit- 
tee to study military aviation and make 
recommendations for its betterment. Six 
civilians and five army officers will sit on 
the committee. Other members include 
Clarence Chamberlin, noted pilot; James 
H. Doolittle, famous speed flyer; and Dr. 
Karl Compton, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. This is the 
group Colonel Lindbergh refused to join. 

Postmaster General Farley has an- 
nounced that improved business conditions 
have so improved postal revenues that on 
May 1 his recent order to curtail the pos- 
tal service will be revoked. On March 2 
Mr. Farley reduced the number of mail 
deliveries in cities, and required that many 
postal employees should take vacations 
without pay. Now the service will be re- 
turned to its former status. 


The CCC Advances 


Various departments which have shared 
the responsibility of handling the Civilian 
Conservation Corps have made their re- 
ports to the president. The first anniver- 
sary of the CCC was April 7. Letters to 





than Russia could afford. So the 
magnificent furniture and rugs of 
the Czar’s régime were retained. 
Elaborate chandeliers of crystal 
were carefully dusted and pol- 
ished. Shimmering red satin cur- 
tains and draperies were hung at 
the windows. If anything, the in- 
terior of the old house looks more 
than ever like an imperial palace. 

Apparently the new ambassa- 
dor was anxious to show Washing- 
ton that the Soviets have not 
abandoned their good times, for 
the hundreds of distinguished 
guests at the reception found 
grandeur and gayety awaiting them 
as soon as they stepped through 
the massive doors. Caviar, mu- 
sic, dancing, full dress, sparkling 
conversation and a general dis- 
play of capitalistic splendor were 
the features of the evening. 
Nothing was said of black bread 














and peasant simplicity. One sen- 
ator was heard to remark with a 
delighted smile, as he took a third 
helping of caviar, ‘““My word, if 
this is Communism, I’m for it.” 
The truth is that the Russian envoys 
want to make as good an impression as 
possible in Washington. And pleasing of- 
ficial and diplomatic society is perhaps the 
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there were in 1917? 
happier or more secure? 


which took us into the war? 


should be amended? If so, how? 





H tion is shifting toward conservatism? 
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1. Do you think that German developments and German ambitions threaten the 
security or happiness of the American people in any way? If so, how? 

2. If war should break out in Europe, with Germany on one side and France and 
England on the other, would there be as strong reasons for our going into the war as 


3. Did our participation in the World War render you and other American people 


4. How has American foreign policy since the war been contradictory to the policy 
Do you think that our future policy should be one of 
close codperation with our former allies in peace and in war, or should we adopt an 
independent course, refusing to attempt to influence European political affairs by diplo- 
macy and refusing to mix into European affairs by participation in war? 

5. How may the controversy over the amendment of the securities act be regarded as 
a phase of the dispute between conservatives and liberals? Do you think the securities act 


6. Do you agree with the New Republic in its charge that the Roosevelt administra- 


7. What do you consider the essential weakness of Dr. Wirt’s charges as reflected in 


Think About 


8. What reason is there for believing that we have not yet passed definitely out of 


the crisis of depression? 


9. Do you think that the disarmament ‘conference, when it meets in May, will be able 


to accomplish anything? Why? 


10. What is the purpose of the Nye-Vandenberg resolution recently passed by the 


Senate? 


REFERENCES: (a) Will Germany Conquer France? 
Living Age, March, 1934, pp. 10-18. (Cc) 


pp. 440-442. (b) Road Away from War. 
Prepare for Peace! 
Drifts Right. 
Investment. 

Securities Act. 
curities Act. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Ludwig Miiller (loot’veek meu’ler—eu pronounced simultane- 
ously), Doumergue (doo-mairg’), L’Echo de Paris (lay-ko de pa’ree—o as in go, e aS In 
the), Louis Barthou (loo’ee ba-r-too), Leticia (lay-tee’see-a). 








AHA! THE CAT’S OUT OF THE BAG 
—Talburt in Washington NEWS 


Mr. Roosevelt from Robert Fechner, direc- 
tor of emergency conservation work; Sec- 
retaries Dern, Wallace, Ickes and Perkins, 
and Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, all 
of whom were concerned with the work of 
the corps, declared enthusiastically that 
conservation work has been advanced by 
at least ten years, and perhaps twenty. 
More than 300,000 men remain in the CCC. 
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